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REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 



To THE Council of the Arch^ological Association of 

THE University of Pennsylvania. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Museum of American 
Archaeology in connection with the University of Pennsylvania 
may be considered properly to date from November ist, 1889. 

A short time prior to this a few small collections had been 
brought together by those who had the formation of a compre- 
hensive museum in view, but no concerted action was taken 
until early in November, when the present curator was author- 
ized to purchase a considerable number of objects from New 
Jersey, then offered for sale. This series of stone implements 
acquired by purchase, with the several collections already formed, 
to which I have referred, became the foundation of the present 
museum. 

A commodious room in College Hall was assigned to the 
museum, and December ist, 1889, I entered upon my duties and 
arranged, so far as it was practicable, the material then in my 
charge, cataloguing and numbering each specimen. As this 
work did not occupy all my time, having almost daily assistance 
from F. C. Macauley, Esq., of this city, to whom the credit of 
establishing the museum is very largely due, frequent excur- 
sions were made to various promising fields in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and many valuable archaeological specimens were 
secured. The most important of these was the examination of 
extensive shell-heaps at Pleasantville, Atlantic County, N. J., 
from which not only human remains, but stone implements, 
a shell ornament and pottery were obtained. 

Shell heaps, village sites or burial places are to be found in 
almost every mile of the coast-line of New Jersey, although 
this has materially changed during the past two centuries, and 
doubtless the greater part of these traces of the Indian have 



been destroyed by the eroding action of the ocean during 
storms, and the slow subsidence of the coast. The extensive shell 
heaps at Pleasantville offer no marked peculiarity over those of 
the adjacent region, being merely a long narrow ridge of shells, 
charcoal and burnt bone, with scanty traces of stone, bone or 
shell implements. Fragments of pottery are more abundant. 
The paucity of objects of Indian handiwork found in such locali- 
ties is remarkable, considering how abundant are such traces 
of man in the village sites. It would appear that such a shell 
heap as this at Pleasantville was not permanently occupied. 
Indeed, unless the elevation* was considerably greater than 
what it now is, it could not have been continuously occupied 
with safety, as at present unusually high tides reach uncomfort- 
ably near and even occasionally sweep over it. 

In the shell heap proper, no interments appear to have been 
made, and it was at a distance of niore than a hundred yards 
from it that the burials occurred. Of these there is little to be 
recorded beyond the fact that one body had been buried in a 
sitting posture, and above the head, and resting directly upon it, 
was the carapace of a large turtle. All the other burials were at 
full length, and not, as is so commonly stated, with reference to 
the points of the compass. The one object had was that of 
placing the body out of sight. Careful examinations of exten- 
sive burial places along our larger rivers, and upon the islands, 
however, show that greater ceremony was common at times of 
interment ; objects of value were usually placed with the dead, 
and the earth heaped up to form little mounds. Where flat 
stones were easily obtained they were often used to line the 
grave and even cover it ; but nothing so elaborate as the burial 
mounds and stone graves of the ** Mound-builder" regions have 
as yet been discovered. 

If we may judge of their advance in culture from mortuary 
customs, the Indians of New Jersey were far more primitive 
than the tribes of the central and southwestern States. 

As the existence of the museum became more generally 
known, various objects were donated or placed upon deposit, and 
desirable specimens or small collections offered for sale were 
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I. Clay Pipe from New Jersey. 

3. Double-faced Pipe from Pennsylvania. 



2. Stone Pipe from New Jersey. 

4. Double-facedjPipe from New Jersey. 



secured through the generosity of many who promptly 
subscribed toward the required sums. Prominent among these 
smaller collections should be mentioned one from Burlington Co., 
New Jersey, presented by Dr. Horace G. Norton, of Trenton, 
N. J. It contained a great variety of forms of stone imple- 
ments, and is an important addition to the series of objects pre- 
viously obtained by purchase from the same general locality. 

Late in February, the works of exploration at Pleasantville 
having stopped, an opportunity of visiting Doylestown, Pa., and 
vicinity offered, and Mr. Macauley and myself, as guests of 
Henry C. Mercer, Esq., one of the board of managers of the 
museum, spent several days with him. From this locality were 
secured a large number of very interesting specimens of stone 
implements ; and a large and valuable series of objects from Pt. 
Pleasant, on the Delaware, previously collected, were donated by 
Mr. Mercer to the museum. I had, at this time, the good for- 
tune to meet with and secure the cooperation of Mr. S. Edward 
Paschall, of Doylestown, who has since shown substantial 
interest in the institution by presenting a large series of speci- 
mens from the valley of the Delaware. At his suggestion, a 
visit was made to Pt. Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa., and a prelim- 
inary examination of the locality undertaken March 25th, 1890. 
Many specimens of interest were found, but the high stage of 
the water in the river prevented satisfactory work, and the spot 
was re-visited late in April. Abundant evidences were unearthed 
showing that here had been, at one time, an enormous work- 
shop, where argillite implements had been manufactured. 
Every shovelfuU of earth upturned proved full of flakes, chips, 
cores and perfect or broken implements ; and with these were 
several large specimens of typical palaeolithic implements, such 
as have been gathered from gravel deposits at significant depths 
some twenty miles southward, in the tide-water area of the river. 
Here, at Pt. Pleasant, of course, these objects offered no evidence 
of antiquity greater than Indian relics generally ; and the ques- 
tion as to what bearing such discoveries have upon the general 
one of man's antiquity in this region, based upon similar objects 
found under dissimilar circumstances, is yet to be determined, 
and as opportunity affords, I hope to be able to give it sufficient 
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attention to finally solve the problem. With this in view, I 
attempted several times during the early Spring to systemati- 
cally take up the examination of the gravel deposits of the 
valley of the Delaware in their relation to the earliest traces of 
man found here, but the constantly increasing duties at the 
museum necessitated too irregular field work to be effective, 
although several specimens of aboriginal handiwork were found 
under exceedingly suggestive conditions. 

In May, 1890, upon invitation from Mr. W. H. Holmes, of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C, I visited that city, 
and with him and others spent much time in that portion of the 
valley of Piney Branch Creek, whereat Mr. Holmes had had 
extensive trenches dug for the purpose of determining what 
might be the age and origin of the immense numbers of rudely 
chipped implements found not only upon the surface, but deeply 
embedded in the gravel deposits covering the hillsides. As Mr. 
Holmes has already published a most exhaustive and thoroughly 
illustrated paper upon his researches, I need scarcely more than 
allude to the subject here, by remarking that I procured, by 
personally collecting, and through him, a representative series of 
these interesting specimens for the museum. 

The enormous number of "blocked-out" quartzite and 
quartz implements that literally cover the ground in the Piney 
Branch Valley have recently been held as conclusive evidence 
that all such objects are to be considered merely as unfinished 
implements or "failures," and this being true — ^ifitis — at Piney 
Branch, that similar objects found under any circumstances, in 
this country are of like signification. To such a conclusion I 
dissent. 

Taken as a whole, the so-called " failures " of Piney Branch 
are not identical with the true palaeolithic implements of the Del- 
aware River Valley. Assuming that the proposition is correct, 
that the sole object of the Indian in selecting the flat oval quart- 
zite pebbles at Piney Branch was to produce from them long, nar- 
row, thin blades, or knives, does it follow that an implement of 
argillite, admirably adapted for cutting or piercing, and a fac 
simile of European palaeoliths, was not an implement merely be- 
cause the general shape is that of a Piney Branch "failure.^" It 
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Tias been stated, as though susceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, that when an Indian found in the course of chipping a peb- 
ble that it would not admit of being reduced to a thin^at blade, 
he discarded it, and a "turtle back*' was left, such as has been 
•classed "palaeolithic," in the limited sense of that term. This may 
have been true of the Piney Branch Indians, but is it necessa- 
rily true of all peoples? In other words, does the "hump" on 
one side of a chipped stone render it useless ? This feature of 
a chipped pebble necessarily occurs early in the process of man- 
ufacturing an implement, and, if it invalidated the specimen, no 
more work would be spent upon it. As a matter of fact, the 
<:laimed palaeolithic implements of the Delaware Valley are often 
as elaborately worked as any arrow-point, and from the apex of 
the "hump" that marks the worthlessness of a Piney Branch 
ispecimen, there radiates from ten to twenty or even more long 
narrow flakes, these giving together a uniform surface to the 
convex side of the implement and a slightly undulating or cut- 
ting edge to the weapon. This is a feature, too, not unknown to 
the finer grades of Indian flint-work. It cannot, therefore, be as- 
.serted truthfully, that all hump-backed implements are "failures," 
or rather, not implements at all. While the position taken by 
Mr. Holmes and others as to the archaeological significance of the 
remarkable deposits at Piney Branch may be wholly correct and 
will stand the test of every objector, the inferences drawn are 
too sweeping, and have not necessarily the bearing upon the 
question of man's antiquity in America which he practically 
^claims. 

The conditions under which rude palaeolithic implements 
-occur in the valley of the Delaware are wholly different. Here 
they are characteristic of a horizon ; are so associated with a well- 
marked deposit that by no verbal jugglery can they be relegated 
to "incongruous association" and so are *' adventitious." 

The direct connection between finished "blades" of 
quartzite and arrow heads of the same material may be capable 
'of demonstration at Piney Branch and vicinity, but the same 
does not hold good in the valley of the Delaware. Here the argil- 
lite palaeoliths do not show gradation to arrow points, drills and 
scrapers of the same material. A wide gap, that the most earn- 
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est opponent of palaeolithic man cannot close, exists. And 
again, at a still higher level, occur the Indian relics proper, of 
flint, jasper and quartz. An examination of many work-shop 
sites show clearly that large pebbles were not gradually brought 
down to small points, but chips and pebbles of nearly the desired 
size were chosen and worked to the desired shape without that 
enormous waste of labor characteristic of the Piney Branch work-^ 
shops, if it be true than the present popular view of the subject 
is the correct one. 

The confusion that has arisen concerning the evidences of 
man's antiquity in America is due to the fact that too much 
stress has been laid upon the character of the implements found, 
and too little upon that of the circumstances under which they 
were found. To make an Indian stone knife at Piney Branch, 
a pebble was first chipped to close resemblance to a palaeolithic 
implement, and then, if discarded, after long years becomes a 
true palaeolithic implement in the minds of one class of archaeol-^ 
ogists ; or is held up as evidence that palaeolithic man did not 
exist in America, as the rudely clipped stone is but an Indian 
"failure." The truth lies with neither. The evidence of man's 
antiquity is and must be the same here as in Europe, and only 
when we find the geological and archaelogical conditions in accord,. 
2. e, rude implements in undisturbed deposits, can we assert that 
such evidence has been found. On the other hand, to accept Mr. 
Holmes' conclusion, that all rude implements howsoever, and 
wheresover, found, are Indian "failures," is not merely to remove 
from the class of implements, the so-called ''turtle backs " of the 
Delaware Valley, but to remove the palaeolithic implements of 
Europe, Asia and Africa from the prehistoric archaeology of 
those continents. 

The publication, during the past Winter, of descriptions of 
certain caves and their contents in Northampton and Monroe 
Counties, Pennsylvania, in the Annual Report for 1887 of the 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey Reports, called my attention to- 
this most important subject of caves and rock-shelters as early 
dwelling places of man, and a series of extensive explorations 
of the valley of the Delaware were planned. Preliminary arrange- 
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ments for doing this work were made and funds for at least the 
commencement of the undertaking were obtained, but many 
unforeseen difficulties arose; still, the work was not wholly 
abandoned, although only negative results were obtained, if we 
consider as a negative result the fact that no examples of stone 
or bone implements were procured. Other evidences, however, 
such as ashes and charred wood, were found beneath several 
inches of stalagmitic growth ; and the expenditure of a consider- 
able sum of money was justified During the coming year, 

I trust that means will be available for a continuance of this 
cave-hunting in the upper valley of the Delaware, for doubtless 
abundant evidences of man's great antiquity in this region will 
ultimately be brought to light. The discoveries that have 
already been made prove the desirability of continued explora- 
tion, and the opinions that have been expressed as to the signifi- 
cance of such cave-contents as have been collected, will, not un- 
likely, be set aside. As to the expense involved, it is proper to 
remark, in this connection, that the cost is the same whether 
there be tangible results or not, and so far, my own outings 
during the early summer were profitable principally in experi- 
ence and far less than I hoped in additions to the museum. 
The localities that in past years proved so fruitful appear now 
to be almost exhausted, and new ones are to be discovered. By 
visiting localities brought to my notice through correspondence, 
it was found that many fields were available for systematic explo- 
ration, and from some of them, already, valuable specimens have 
been procured. Several village sites have been made known to 
me, and among these are some that, although they have been cul- 
tivated for many years, still retain unmistakable evidences of 
former occupation by man. Circles of stones, hearths, small 
boulders cracked by fire, fire-discolored earth, ashes and even 
small circles of compact, clay-like soil may even be traced, and 
if these point out where once wigwams stood, the number of 
these may he determined. Yearly the plow disturbs but does 
not destroy these one-time village sites, and brings to light 
innumerable potsherds, arrow points, ornaments and the thousand 
and one imperishable evidences that the original dwellers in the 
land were so far advanced as to have many wants and abundant 
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vanity. As illustrative of this, the museum was fortunate in 
procuring at nominal cost a most instructive series of objects 
from one such village site, or possibly the site of but two or 
three dwellings. From an exceedingly limited area we have 
grooved stone axes, celts, pestles, hammers, potsherds, steatite ves^ 
sels, curiously wrought ornaments, so-called ceremonial objects^ 
and a considerable series of flint spear and arrow-points ; in all, 
a range of objects by means of which we can determine with 
reasonable certainty, how, if not when, the people lived who 
made and used them. 

This little collection has been arranged in a case by itself, 
and forms one of the most instructive features of the museum. 

That the means at my disposal might result in the substan- 
tial growth of the museum, after consultation with the special 
committee of the council on American explorations I accepted 
the suggestions of correspondents at a distance, although the 
sum appropriated was intended exclusively for work in the Dela- 
ware Valley, and authorized the exploration of mounds in north- 
em Ohio, and have since received much valuable material ; and 
still later in the summer, as I was absent in Arizona and in 
Indiana, and fully occupied with museum work when at home, 
I used the unexpended balance in payment for collections re- 
ceived from Florida and North Carolina, through Col. Joseph 
Willcox, of this city. From the localities mentioned the museum 
had previously received, as a gift, a small but valuable collection 
of flint, shell an4 gold objects, and it was very desirable that 
from such promising fields a much larger series of specimens of 
Indian handiwork should be procured, and without hesitation I 
purchased several more gold beads from Florida, which Col. 
Willcox had secured for us. Accompanying these beads was a 
series of stone, bone and shell implements and ornaments taken 
from the same shell heap, which, at Col. Willcox's suggestion, I 
also paid for, and have urged the continuance of exploration at 
this point, convinced that most valuable results will be obtained 
at inconsiderable cost. 

The gold and silver objects are eleven in number, all, except 
one from New Jersey, being from Florida. They are beads. 
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discs, an unfinished flat bead and a plummet-shaped ornament, 
grooved at one end for suspension by means of a cord. The 
beads, which are of pure gold, vary greatly in size, the largest 
measuring nine-sixteenths of an inch in length and seven-six- 
teenths in greatest width. It is clumsily shaped by hammering, 
irregularly oval, and has a perforation one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter. The surface is now smooth and bright, but long wear 
has not obliterated all the hammer marks. Two others, of about 
one-third and one-fourth the size, and of less weight propor- 
tionally, have been made in the same manner, and closely 
resemble the ordinary copper beads found in Ohio mounds. 
Two others are much smaller, but of like pattern, and in no par- 
ticular, except material, differ from pin-head copper beads of 
Indian manufacture. The other oval head is possibly of Euro- 
pean origin, judged by its general character, it having apparently 
been made by machinery more elaborate than any at the com- 
mand of prehistoric metal workers. The gold discs are two in 
number. One is a simple circular sheet of thin metal, with a 
minute hole near the edge, for transmission of a cord. Except 
that it is somewhat smaller, this object is identical with stone 
objects that occur so abundantly on all New Jersey village sites. 
A thin disc of stone, by reason of its shape and size, would be 
among the very first natural object to attract a savage, and to 
perforate it is a simple matter. I have frequently gathered 
such thin, disc-shaped pebbles, and perforated them with a jasper 
drill of Indian manufacture. It requires but a few minutes, and 
in an hour or two a necklace of such drilled stones could be 
had. The gold disc is evidently the same object, the bit of 
metal being hammered and rubbed smooth and cut with approx- 
imate accuracy. 

The second disc, if it may be called such, is a much heavier 
mass of pure gold, with ragged and jagged edges. A perfora- 
tion has been commenced upon one side and penetrated about 
one-fourth the distance. This specimen clearly shows that 
whatever might have been the source of supply, the Indians 
were equal to converting into desired shapes masses of this 
metal. 

There appear to be two views prevalent as to the source 
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from which the metal was obtained, that of Mr. George F. Kunz, 
who has treated of gold ornaments from Florida in a paper 
read before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at its Buffalo meeting, and reaches the conclusion 
that the major part of these objects, at least, "are made of native 
metals." Mr. Andrew E. Douglass, of New York, however, 
concludes, in a paper read before the same association, at its 
Toronto meeting, that "a// the gold objects so far found in Flor- 
ida are post-Columbian in date, and are fabricated from metal 
wrecked upon the Atlantic coast while in transit to Spain." 

I quite agree with Mr. Kunz as to the use of native gold by 
the Indians, and believe that the beads described are of such 
origin. They are of practically pure gold ; and, again, as having 
a direct bearing upon this subject, I call attention to a small 
gold disc, perforated, which I found, in April, 1889, near Cape 
May, New Jersey. This simple object is merely a fragment of 
metal which has been hammered into an oval shape and a hole 
drilled through it. It has never been subjected to heat, and is 
pure gold, as determined after careful examination. A gold and 
copper pliimmet-shaped object is of much interest by reason of 
its similarity to the very many shell and stone ornaments of the 
same general character coming from the same locality. It is 
about one inch in length and one-fourth of an inch in greatest 
width. The color is a dull reddish brown, and the specimen 
might readily be mistaken for one of pure copper. The propor- 
tion of the two metals is estimated at about three of gold to 
two of copper. 

With the above objects from Florida was collected a large 
silver disc, three and three-fourths inches in diameter, with a 
perforation in the centre. From this opening there radiates a 
series of spoke-like elevations, in length a little less than one- 
fourth the disc's diameter. Beyond these is a second series of 
like ridges thirty-one in diameter. 

There is nothing in the object to suggest that it is of Eu- 
ropean origin, and in a general way it resembles the gold orna- 
ment described and figured by Mr. Kunz in the paper by him 
above cited. . 

Colonel Willcox has also secured to us,|for a very moderate 
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1-8. Copper Implements from Wisconsin. 9. Awl with Bone Handle, from Indiana. 
ID. Silver Arrow Point, from Wisconsin. 



sum, a laive series of stone implenieiits, potten\ cvlt*, ilxk^^^ 
ornaments and pipes from Xorth Cwoltn*. «n\l 1 hAX^ Ariui^wi 
with the parsons who collected these to ci>ntinite the ^*rk in 
the interest ol the museyoL 

Early in the j^ear a large collection of Indium relica iH^U 
lected in Wisconsin was offered to the museum at a reastui^hle 
price, and, although the means for its purchase were not mM* 
able at the ttme^ it was decided to have them fonvunk^t \\^ ua* 
and since then they have been secured. This a^lUvlion ct^nsijit* 
of more than 3000 objects, mostly of stoiu\ but luiuvv ot hout?* 
shell and clay. Over 500 of the series are ol niitivc copjieii 
and together they illustrate in the most effective inamuM^ tho 
culture, as shown by their handiwork, of the Iiuliuns ot xUi\l 
region. The collection, added to what had prev imisly Wen gath- 
ered from other localities, at once gave rank to our muscuui, it rut 
forms one of its most prominent features. 

It is not strange that masses of native copfvt^r Nhouhl liiivu 
early attracted the attention of the Indian, and brrnuie 4 |ii !^c*ti 
stone among them. Endeavoring to jihajie it. an tlit^y vvtuild 
flint, they found that it bent instead of bnike htnirulli ihrir 
blows, and so came into use the objects of thjH matt* rial whii h 
now sparingly occur associated with familinr forms of hullftu 
handiwork. 

The earliest references to the native racen of North Amer- 
ica invariably enumerate copper amanf( their poHHuHHionH. 0/ 
the Indians of the Atlantic 8cul)o;inJ, it in rucunled in C^pt, 
John Smith's History of Virginia that "they had pendants of 
copper;" again, mention is made of "chains, rotlars and drink- 
ing cups/' The latter probably were wooden veiisel» orna- 
mented with the metal Champlain records of an Indian whom 
he met in the valley of the St, Lawrence that, *' he drew from 
his bag a piece of copper the length of a foot, which he gave 
me ; the same was very handsome and very pure ; giving me to 
understand that he had a quantity of it where he had taken 
this, . . . , They took it by pieces, and having melted it, 
they made it into flakes and with stones worked it smooth/' 
It is not probable, however, that fire was used in working th<? 
metal, except in the manner stat^ by Frof, J. S. Newberry, to 
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effect that, "The best instances of how they did such work are 
found in their old copper mines on Lake Superior. Copper is 
found in rather solid layers. They worked down to one of these 
layers, which they could not break up with their implements^ 
and they built a fire on it. After the copper had become hot 
they threw water on it. In this way they got it into such a 
condition that they could mine it with their inferior tools." 

These references to copper give us no hint of its use for 
other than ornamental purposes, and from them we would never 
suspect that domestic implements of great variety were also 
familiar to them. Yet, strangely enough, save a few beads, the 
objects that have been procured from graves and village sites 
along our northern Atlantic seaboard, are either spear-heads, 
arrow-points or celts* The references to copper cited and the 
specimens now in museums seemingly contradict each other. 
As we proceed inland, however, the results of exploration tell 
another story. The wonderful mounds of the Ohio Valley have 
yielded an immense number of copper ornaments, some of 
artistic merit, many exhibiting great ingenuity on the part of 
the pre-historic coppersmith. 

A large proportion of the collection of copper implements in 
the museum, from Eastern Wisconsin, on the other hand, are 
strikingly like the Atlantic seaboard finds. The series consists 
of seventeen spear-heads, two knives, three paddle-shaped imple- 
ments, three slabs, twenty-seven arrow-points, seventy-seven 
awls or piercers, sixteen so-called " needles," which may have 
been used as fish-hooks, thirty-eight fish-hooks of the ordinary 
pattern, an undetermined form of implement, sixteen beads, one 
spoon, two tubes or cylindrical beads, fifteen ornaments, and a 
rude representation of the human figure, two celts, a palstave, 
and three hundred and ten unworked fragments ; in all, five 
hundred and thirty specimens of native copper. 

The spears are of unusual interest because of their size 
and ingenious fashioning with reference to the fastening of the 
shaft. Ten of these spears have an in-curved or over-lapping 
base, and are, in some cases, also perforated for the insertion of 
a rivet, thus making the separation of the head from the shaft 
well-nigh impossible under ordinary circumstances. An even 
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simpler form of spear, if such were its use, is an elongated 
cone, with a sharp and solid tip. One of these is more than six 
inches in length, and properly hafted would prove a very formid- 
able weapon, and one of much greater strength ' than the thin 
blades of the preceding pattern. This form appears also among 
the arrow-points. 

There is but one well-fashioned thin-bladed spear having a 
straight shank, a form identical in outline with the great major- 
ity of flint spear-heads from the same neighborhood ; but there 
are at the museum two other spear-heads of this pattern in the 
valuable, Macauley collection. 

What I have called "paddle-shaped " implements are forms 
intermediate between a plain spear-head and an awl, but could 
not have been used for the one or the other. As with many 
forms of stone implements, it is easy to suggest how they might 
have been used, but to demonstrate that they were so used is a 
different matter. Happily for the peace of mind of the over- 
curious, these puzzling forms are rare. 

Of arrow-points there are two patterns very common in 
flint ; one with a short stem, the other with a notched base ; all 
the others are considered as arrow-points, but not without reser- 
vation. They are merely triangular bits of copper, hammered 
until quite thin. They are of various sizes, but all less than an 
inch, and many not more than one-third of that measurement. 
This feature of diminutive size may seem to weigh against their 
use as arrow-points, but it is of importance to note that in the 
collection of stone implements from the same neighborhood, 
are many triangular flint arrow-points quite as small ; some, in- 
deed, being smaller than any of similar simple design that I 
have ever met with elsewhere. 

That form of implement most largely represented in the 
collection is a slender, pointed form, evidently intended for 
piercing soft substances, by means of hand-pressure. They are 
usually referred to as " awls," and this name is doubtless fairly 
appropriate, although, as many of the larger ones are pointed at 
each end and appear not to have had handles attached to them, 
it is barely possible that some of these objects served for a 
different purpose than we suppose. Whether intended for use 
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or ornament, it is clear that the sharp points were intended to 
perforate yielding materials, either as an awl and withdrawn, or 
as a pin or brooch to remain in the clothing. The latter sug. 
gestion is far-fetched, and the accepted term, " awl," has the 
merit of conveying a clear idea of the character of the object, 
if misleading to some extent, as to its purpose. Fortu- 
nately, there is one specimen in the Macauley collection, from 
Indiana, that sets the matter at rest so far as some of the 
smaller specimens are concerned. It is still inserted in its pol- 
ished, well-formed handle of antler. 

A more interesting form of copper implement, one that 
appeals to an almost universal taste, is the fish-hook. The 
most inexperienced angler will admit that these fish-hooks are 
admirably adapted to their purpose, notwithstanding that the 
barb had not suggested itself to him who fashioned them. It is 
somewhat strange that fish-hooks of copper should not be more 
common, as this implement made of flint, bone and shell was 
known to many if not all Indians living near the seacoast or our 
larger rivers. 

In the seventh volume of the "Wheeler Survey, West looth 
Meridian," I have described fish-hooks from the islands oflF the 
coast of Lower California, made of bone, which had well-devel- 
oped barbs, but upon the outer or convex side of the hook. 
Schumacher has described others, varying somewhat from this 
pattern, made of haliotis shell. Nillson, in his " Stone Age in 
Scandinavia," describes a well-fashioned fish-hook from " one of 
the old peat bogs in the south of Scania" made of flint. These, 
as I have mentioned, while rare, are not unknown to the United 
States ; while better made examples, in bone, have been found 
in many and widely separated localities. Dr. Rau figures in his 
exhaustive work on " Pre-historic Fishing," bone fish-hooks 
from Dakota, Ohio, Arkansas, Illinois, Long Island and else- 
where. The design is nearly the same in all, the variation 
being in the end of the hook's shank, where, in some cases, 
knob-like ends and encircling grooves or notches have been 
added for the more secure attachment of the fishing-line ; but 
only one specimen is barbed, and that is thought to have been 
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made in imitation of a European hook, and of comparatively re- 
cent origin. 

Taken as a whole, then, the bone fish-hooks of North 
America, except those found upon the Pacific coast, are with- 
out barbs, and may readily be illustrated as a class by the 
familiar pin-hook of our youthful days ; the copper fish-hooks 
from Wisconsin, again, are copied from the earlier native bone 
hooks, for I assume that the use of copper was of later date 
than that of stone and bone. These Wisconsin fish-hooks are 
essentially a product of American skill, and not derived. Evi- 
dence of this is had when they are compared with the bronze 
fish-hooks of Europe, especially those found in the lake dwell- 
ings of Switzerland. These are usually barbed, some are 
double, and it is very rare to find one that has not a loop or 
some other device for securely attaching the line, a feature 
wanting in the copper hooks from Wisconsin, but occurring in 
a single specimen from New York, made of brass wire, and 
doubtless copied from hooks of European manufacture. In 
this instance, the end of the shank is flattened, as in the cheaper 
forms of fish-hooks now sold in our shops. 

The late Dr. Rau, in the work by him to which I have 
already referred, remarks : " Considering that fishing with hook 
and line was commonly practised by the North American tribes 
at the time of their first contact with Europeans, the compara- 
tive scarcity of fish-hooks in the territory formerly occupied by 
them is remarkable. May not the natives also have made fish- 
hooks oiit of substances more liable to decay than bone, horn 
or shell, not to speak of copper, which was but rarely used ? " 
I would say that after many years of collecting in New Jersey, 
where stone implements are extremely abundant, that I have 
never found a fish-hook made of any material, although histor- 
ical evidence is not wanting that fishing with a line was a com- 
mon practice ; and it is well known that native copper found 
in New Jersey was used by the Delaware Indians for both im- 
plements and ornaments. 

Naturally we turn from catching fish with a hook to the more 
common practice of spearing them, and the barbed spear, usu- 
ally of bone, is seen in all large collections of 'Eskimo and 
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northern Indian handiwork. It is interesting to find this imple- 
ment in copper, in the .Wisconsin series. 

The bead was so common a form of ornament for personal 
adornment, it is little to be wondered at that copper beads, both 
globular and cylindrical, should be so well known wherever 
Indian handiwork occurs ; and it is a matter of surprise that in 
so large a collection as the museum now possesses, and gath- 
ered from one limited locality, they should occur so sparingly. 
Sixteen small and two large cylindrical beads is a very small pro- 
portion in a series of five hundred and thirty objects. Possibly 
they have been overlooked by the collector, for objects but little 
larger than a pin's head are not readily detected when lying 
upon the ground. As in all other, or nearly all other forms of 
copper implements, they seem to have practically disappeared 
when the natives acquired European brass. 

Two other forms of copper implements deserve passing 
mention — the celt and the palstave, if such the latter be. Cop- 
per celts are of wide distribution, but more abundant in the 
Middle and Central States than farther South, until we reach 
Mexico, where magnificent examples of this tool have been found. 
In Canada, also, many fine celts have been collected. As a glance * 
at the specimens themselves will at once show, they are a very sim- 
ple form of cutting tool, having a well-defined, and sometimes, 
even yet, a sharp cutting edge. How they were hafted is an open 
question. Used, as they were, as hatchets, it is difficult to see 
how they could have been attached to a handle, with sufficient 
firmness to resist the force of impact when striking an unyield- 
ing object ; and yet it is recorded that with copper hatchets 
large trees were felled. 

The single implement to which I have ventured to apply the 
term "palstave'* is one that has long been known, and yet very 
seldom is found, if we may judge from the examples that have been 
secured by public museums. It was first described by Squier 
and Davis in their classical " Ancient Monuments of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley," and in the last report of the Canadian Institute 
at Toronto, there is given a figure and description of one of 
these curious objects, that differs only from the one in the Wis. 
consin series, in that " the cutting end has been worked to as 
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keen an edge as it is possible for copper to take." The speci- 
men in our series has had the edge effectually destroyed by, 
we might conclude, vainly attempting to cut some substance far 
less yielding than copper. The similarity to the European 
bronze palstave* is perhaps not very striking, but sufficiently so, 
I suggest, to consider that the two forms were used for much 
the same purposes. Comparison with the European forms will 
better show this than detailed description. 

A feature of the use of copper by the North American 
Indian that has been mentioned by Squier and Davis in their 
volume referred to, is that of mending articles of stone by 
means of small strips or sheets of the metal. This is well 
shown in a stone pipe from Massachusetts, which, having had 
its stem broken, has been wrapped with copper, and is now as 
strong as before the breakage. 

It is well known to all interested in American archaeology, 
how varied in character, beautiful in workmanship, and, in a 
measure peculiar to the region, are the stone, bone and copper 
implements found in Ohio and the adjoining States to the South 
and West ; and it was peculiarly gratifying that early in the 
year an excellent collection from a limited locality in Ohio, cover- 
ing over five hundred entries in the catalogue, was secured to the 
museum through the liberality of Clarence S. Bement, Esq., of 
this city ; and it is proper to state at this time, that besides this 
valuable gift, Mr. Bement has donated to the museum two beau- 
tiful and very valuable specimens of ancient Indian pipes. One 
of these, from Pennsylvania, is ornamented with an artistic 
representation of a human face ; the other, from Massachusetts, 
is most ingeniously repaired by wrapping the stem with a sheet 
of native copper. 

To Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, the director of American explo- 
rations of our museum, we are also indebted for a collection of 
many hundred objects from Ohio, representing well-nigh every 
form of stone implement as they are found upon the surfaces of 
the fields, and so afford an opportunity of determining how far the 
use of stone characterized the lives of the Indian population 
prior to contact with European peoples. 
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What relationship these objects bear to the contents of 
certain great earthworks in Ohio, as the Turner group, so thor- 
oughly explored by Prof. F. W. Putnam, and Fort Ancient, 
examined with such care by Mr. W. K. Moorehead, remains an 
open question. There are at present two schools of American 
archaeologists, one of which classes even the more elaborate 
earthworks of Ohio as wholly of Indian origin, and so possess- 
ing no other value than that of illustrating one phase of Indian 
life ;^. while the other contends that the earthworks, other than 
stVnple burial mounds, have greater significance — an evidence of 
a more advanced stage of culture than ever attained by the 
nomadic Indians — ^and so point to a people to which the term 
" Indian " should not be applied. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate conclusion, it is most desirable that exploration in this 
field should be conducted by competent persons in the interests 
of this museum, so that whatever may prove to be the signifi- 
cance of such earthworks, that separate exhibits can be made — 
the one of relics scattered everywhere along Ohio's river valleys, 
the other of mound contents, the various articles found in each 
earthwork being shown by themselves, and, whenever possible, 
with a model or large photograph of the mound itself. Suffi- 
cient means to carry on this work, it is most earnestly hoped, 
will be provided soon, as the opportunity to secure the services 
of a trained explorer now offers. 

To Madame E. A. P. de Guerrero, of this city, the museum 
is indebted for a most interesting series of native pottery from 
* Nicaragua. A briefly descriptive reference to these specimens 
will be found in the list of additions to the museum appended to 
this report ; and they are there but briefly referred to, as a more 
extended accoimt, with illustrations, will be published at an 
early date. 

As yet, from the New England States we have but few 
objects, but have been fortunate in securing from Central New 
York a series of stone and bone objects of more than usual 
interest. Among them is a remarkably fine example of an Iro- 
quois pipe, artistically ornamented with a carving of a wolf's 
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head, a small bone carving of a human figure, and also a trian- 
gular brass arrow-head, with its original lashings and portion of 
the shaft still attached. This is one of the rarest objects in 
American archaeology. Except two specimens, this series from 
New York was received from F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

It has been claimed, and possibly upon good grounds, that 
man has dwelt for a far longer period upon the Pacific than the 
Atlantic slope of this continent, and setting aside the disputed 
Calaveras skull and other second-hand evidence offered by Prof. 
Whitney, no reasonable objection can be urged against the pro- 
position that man, whether originating upon or emigrating to 
the shores of the Pacific, found the conditions in all respects 
favorable to human life, and developed from a strictly primitive 
to an advanced degree of savagery, while his less favored cousins 
of the Atlantic slope were still merely chippers of argillite, 
braving the rigors of a glacial winter, and possibly preying only 
upon animals now confined to the Arctic regions. This is the 
view generally accepted by archaeologists, and the results of 
research, year after year, tend to confirm it. We are prepared, 
therefore, to learn of the unearthing of polished stone imple- 
ments, skillful shell-work and shapely beads from deposits that, 
though almost recent, geologically speaking ; are extremely old 
from an archaeological standpoint. A vast number of objects of 
elaborate workmanship have been discovered in California which 
are older, apparently, than the palaeolithic implements of the 
valley of the Delaware ; but when we are called upon to consider 
an artistically fashioned human image reported to have been 
discovered at a depth of "about 300 feet, beneath deposits which 
had accumulated in a lake formed by some ancient obstruction, 
of the Snake River Valley, and that over this accumulation there 
had been an outflow of lava sufficient to cover the whole and 
seal it up,'* it is well to pause and consider how such a discovery 
fits with the pre-history of the continent as a whole. It has 
been very truly remarked that such discoveries " do not tally 
with the preconceived notion respecting the slow and regular 
evolution of the human race from ape-like progenitors. The 
present discovery comes, therefore, with great confirmatory 
power to the support of Professor Whitney, and from its char- 
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acter bears strongly against extreme views as to the evolution 
of man. It points rather to a degeneracy of the race in the case 
of palaeolithic man in the Eastern United States and in Eu- 
rope," and it may be added that because of such conflict, the 
probability is that some mistake has been made, or geologists 
are wholly at sea as to the age of the relic-bearing deposits. If 
progress has been the law elsewhere, and holds good in Idaho, 
where the Nampa image was found, then the primitive man of 
Western America came into existence in early tertiary times, 
which but few are willing to admit. It is stated, further, by 
those who have examined the relic in question, that the "high 
degree of art displayed in the image is noteworthy. It is not 
the work of a boy or of a novice. The proportions are perfect, 
and there is a pose of the body that is remarkable, and which 
differentiates it from anything that has been found among the 
relics of the mound builders." 

This appears to be an extravagant claim. It does not differ 
in any important feature from the bone carving from Jeflferson 
County, N. Y., to which I have referred, and is essentially the 
same object carved in ivory from the Fiji Islands. It is no more 
realistic than representations in clay from Tennessee, and not as 
artistic as the terracotta figurines from Ohio, discovered by Prof. 
Putnam. Such carvings are not characteristic of humanity at 
so early a date as is assigned to this from Idaho, and it is impos- 
sible to suppose that it supports the hypothesis of Prof. Put- 
nam, advanced some years ago, that civilization advanced on the 
Pacific Coast long in advance of that which has anywhere else 
been discovered," or that "we have in this Nampa image one of 
the playthings of the near relatives of Tubal Cain, and see in it 
a veritable antediluvian relic." 

Such objects must be looked for in Asia and not in America. 
The people that shaped the Nampa image and the Indian who 
carved the Jefferson County bone image were nearer related 
than the " Tubal Cain " hypothesis implies. 

It is apparent, from what has been stated, that it will soon 
be possible for us to exhibit a synoptical series of the stone, 
bone and metal implements of North America, which, however. 
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is but one of several purposes of thp museum. To facilitate 
this, it was decided to address a letter, setting forth the aims of 
the museum, to the medical graduates of the University. More 
than three thousand such letters have been sent, and replies have 
already been received which repay the considerable cost of for- 
warding so much matter through the mails. Valuable specimens 
have been already received, as well as assurances that the museum 
will be remembered whenever objects within its scope can be 
obtained. 

The few human crania that have been received so far are, 
with two exceptions, those from the shell heaps of New Jersey 
and mounds of Ohio and Wisconsin, there being one, Etruscan, 
from Orvieto, Italy, presented by Thomas Hockley, Esq., and 
one from a prehistoric cemetery in Armenia, deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

While it is hoped that we will ultimately procure a full series 
of American crania, from which so much is to be learned with 
reference to the peopling of this continent, these will not have 
their desired stientific value unless crania from other portions 
of the globe are obtained for purposes of comparison ; for by 
such means only can the significance of cranial configuration be 
reached. It is gratifying, therefore, to record the generous 
donation to the museum of a most valuable series of crania 
from New Ireland, South Pacific Ocean, presented by the Provost 
of the University. 

While the museum was organized as one of American 
archaeology, it was' not intended, from the very outset, to be 
exclusively such, and it most gratifying to me to announce that 
from nearly every quarter of the globe objects have been donated 
or deposited, and considerable space is required for the exhibi- 
tion of implements of war and the chase, household utensils, 
personal ornaments and idols of many savage races. Such of 
these as are derived from that portion of the globe inhabited by 
the Mongolians are of exceeding value to a museum of American 
archaeology, inasmuch as by comparison of the handiwork of 
these two peoples, especially that dating from the remote past. 
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it can be shown how far the personal belongings of the native- 
races of America and of the Mongolians are alike and how far 
dissimilar, and when such extra-limital collections are compara- 
tively complete, the opinion is ventured now that the theory of 
the original peopling of America by migrants from trans-Pacific 
islands or continents will be. proved untenable. 

Of all such collections from other countries, that from China^ 
Japan and Corea is the most complete. This collection, which 
has been largely brought together by Messrs. Culin and Macau- 
ley, and recently supplemented by a large series of valuable 
objects from Corea, received from the Provost of the University,, 
and specially arranged and cared for by Mr. Stewart Culin, occu- 
pies a considerable portion of our case room, but not so much 
as its importance calls for, notwithstanding that now every avail- 
able nook and comer of the museum is filled to overflowing with 
valuable material. 

It need scarcely be stated, also, that the pre-historic antiquities, 
of Europe are absolutely essential, and we are fortunate in pos- 
sessing already a very valuable series of such objects. This 
includes not only palaeolithic flints from France, but beautifully 
chipped celts, chisels and daggers from Scandinavia, examples 
of bronze from Switzerland and pottery and glass from various 
localities in Italy, from Cyprus, Malta and Greece. These have, 
with but few exceptions, been deposited by Mr. Macauley. 

Probably no feature of general archaeology, and certainly no 
one of pre-historic archaeology, appeals more strongly to all of 
us, than examples of ancient pottery, and while we have been 
fortunate in securing a considerable number of specimens of 
pottery from Peru, deposited by Dr. Robert H. Lambom, C. 
Howard Colket, F. C. Macauley and Wilson Eyre, Jr., Esq., of 
this city, we have, as yet, practically nothing from our own 
continent, and I trust before the close of another year this im- 
portant want will be supplied. 

The room assigned to the museum a year ago was wholly 
inadequate to its needs, but from the outset was only intended 
to be temporarily occupied. During the past summer a large 
and beautifully-lighted room in the new library was granted us. 
Necessary cases were built, and in September the collections 
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were ipoved to their present quarters. It was thought, when 
this was done, that a proper display of all the objects could be 
made, and the museum thrown open to public inspection. This 
is impracticable at present. The additions to the collections 
have far exceeded all expectation. The growth of the museum 
can best be shown by reference to the official catalogue. The 
initial entry was made December 2d, 1889, and the last for the 
museum year is 7500; recording 12,631 specimens, nearly every 
one of which has had painted upon it a number corresponding 
to one in the catalogue, and there are many specimens that 
have not yet been entered. 

It has not been practicable to properly label other than a 
very few objects, and, indeed, all work looking to a proper, in- 
structive display of the treasuries of the museum is most seri- 
ously hampered for want of room. The difficulties under which 
we now labor can be removed only by the erection of a commodi- 
ous museum building ; one in which not only American archae- 
ology can be properly taught, but a building adequate to the 
needs of a g^and, comprehensive anthropological museum of 
which the University may well be proud. 

That the museum may be fully equipped for the prosecution 
of archaeological research, it is necessary that it should have a 
lirbrary of its own, consisting of such works as are constantly 
referred to by those who are directly connected with, or are for 
a time studying any single object, given series or the collections 
as a whole. It is to be hoped that a judicious distribution of 
our publications will result in receiving, as an exchange, those 
of kindred institutions throughout the world, and but very few 
purchases need be made. Such an archaeological library will be 
the more a necessity as our collections increase, and become im- 
perative when we occupy a building erected expressly for our 
needs. Already a few valuable pamphlets and volumes have 
been received, and the Curator has placed upon deposit at the 
museum nearly one hundred volumes pertaining to American, 
European and general archaeology. 

I cannot conclude this, my first annual reporr, without giv- 
ing expression to my gratitude to you for the uniform courtesy 
with which my suggestions concerning the museum have been 
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received, and feel it further incumbent upon me to add that, 
when prompt action was necessary during the summer, when the 
council held no meetings, I found in [our treasurer one whose 
interests in the museum never flagged, and who willingly re- 
moved many an obstacle from my pathj that would otherwise 
have been insuperable. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chas. C. Abbott, M. D., 

Curator, 
University Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
October 14th, 1890. 



ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 
November, 1889 — October, 1890. 

1-226. Grooved stone axes, celts, gouges, plummets, dis- 
coidal stone, rubbing stones,. gorgets, ceremonial objects, pipes 
of both clay and stone, slate knives, spear-heads, arrow-points, 
flint knives, mortars both of stone and wood, pestles, fragments 
of steatite and clay pots, and various forms of stone imple- 
ments of undetermined uses. Mostly from Burlington County, 
N. J. Collected by the late Michael E. Newbold. By pur- 
chase. 

227-583. Spear-heads, arrow-points, knives, scrapers, drills, 
large chipped flint and quartz implements, grooved axes, celts, 
gouge, stone hammers, steatite vessel, pitted stones, ceremonial 
objects of striped slate, bird-shaped stones, plummets, gorgets, 
discoidal stones or "chungke stones," pestles, muUers, a palaeo- 
lithic implement from the Trenton (N. J.) gravel, green stone 
patoo-patoo from New Zealand, copper celt, spear-head, arrow- 
points, ornaments, beads, hematite cone, pipe and wampum. 
This collection is mostly from Ohio and the adjoining States, 
with a small number of objects from New England, Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, Georgia and Tennessee. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

584-742. Grooved stone axes, hammers, pestles, net-sink- 
ers, ** teshoas " or skin scrapers, mica, ceremonial objects, arrow- 
points, drills, knives, flint flakes, scrapers, large chipped imple- 
ments, pipes made of clay, and palaeolithic implements from the 
Trenton (N. J.) gravel. Prom the valley of the Delaware River, 
near Trenton, N. J. Explorations conducted for the museum 
by the Curator. 

743. Chipped implements, four specimens, from Colorado. 
Collected and presented by E. L. Berthoud, Esq., Golden, 
Col. 
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744"777« Celt, spear-head, arrow-points, knives, scrapers, 
drills, flakes, from Portage County, Ohio. Collected by J. H. 
Davis, Esq., Diamond, Ohio, and presented by Curator. 

778-799. Chipped implements — probably merely " blocked 
out " and intended for specialized forms of implements — knives, 
plummets, perforated shell and shell disc. The rudely chipped 
objects from Iredell County, N. C, the others from west coast 
of Florida. Collected and presented by Col. Jos. Willcox. 

800. " Pounami," a jade pendant, from New Zealand. De- 
posited by C. Howard Colket. 

801-803. Jasper knife and chunks stone from Georgia. 
Collected by M. E. Newbold. By purchase. 

804-807. Chipped implements from Trenton, N. J.; celt 
and gorget from Ohio. Presented by Curator. 

808. Flint knife. Presented by Col. Jos. Willcox. 

809. Grooved stone hammer. By purchase. 

810. Whistling jar from Peru. Deposited by C. Howard 
Colket. 

81 1-8 14. Scrapers from Ohio. By purchase. 

815-846. Clay pipes, disc, and fragments of pottery. 
From near Trenton, N. J. Collected by Curator. 

847-1077. Chipped implements — unfinished (?) — spear- 
heads, arrow-points, drills, knives, scrapers, celt, perforated 
shells, and potsherds. From Iredell County, N. C, and west 
coast of Florida. Presented by Col. Jos. Willcox, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

1 078-1095. Palaeolithic implements from the Trenton 
gravel ; clay pipe and fragments of pottery from Florida, Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

1096-1123. Wooden implements, gourd bowl, arrow, rope, 
cloth and mummy (skeleton) from Peru. Ball stick, bat and 
war-clubs from Minnesota. Cradle from Colorado. Clubs from 
Fiji, Samoan and Santa Cruz Islands. Comb, staff, "nulla" 
and spears from South Pacific Islands. Idol from Duke of York 
Island, and model of human head made of gum. Deposited by 
C. Howard Colket, Philadelphia Pa. 

1 124. Carved stone head of animal from Trenton, N. J. 
By purchase. 
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1 125. Agate scraper from Lake Superior. By purchase. 

1 126-1467. Grooved stone axes, celts, net-sinkers, pestles, 
:«tone balls, ceremonial objects, rudely chipped implements, 
knives, scrapers, spear-heads, arrow-points and drills, from Valley 
•of Susquehanna River, Pa., and from Burlington County, 
^. J. Collected and presented by C. F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1468-2075. Grooved stone axes, celts, hammers, pestles, 
plummets, gouges, gorgets, canoe-shaped stone, ceremonial 
objects, bird-shaped stone, ornaments and pipes. Also, rudely 
<:hipped implements, spear-heads, arrow-points, trimmed flakes, 
knives, scrapers and drills, from Portage County, Ohio. Col- 
lected by J. H. Davis, Diamond, Portage County, Ohio, and 
presented by Clarence S. Bement, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2076-2078. Pipe, carved seed-vessel ornament and iron 
:strigil from Africa. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

2079. Pipe from Georgia. Presented by Clarence S. 
!Bement, Esq. 

2080. Teshoa, from Ft. Bridger, Wyoming. Presented by 
X)r. Hiram Corson, Tulpehocken, Pa. 

2081-2084. Bone awl, bodkin, spoon and pin from Island 
of Corfu. Presented by Stewart Culin, Esq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2085-2089. Eight chipped flint knives, part of a cache of 
i8o specimens, spear head and arrow-points from Burlington 
County, N. J. Presented by Stewart Culin, Esq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

2090-2104. Stone hammer, slick- stone, trimmed jasper 
ilakes, knives, scrapers and arrow-points from near Trenton, 
N. J. Explorations conducted for museum by Curator. 

2105. Pestle from Lumberton, Burlington County, N. J. 
Presented by Stewart Culin, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

. 2106. Clay pot from N. J. Presented by F. C. Macauley, 
-Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 107-2 155. Rudely chipped flint implements, knives, arrow- 
points and drill from Portage County, Ohio. Collected by J. H. 
Davis, Diamond, Portage County, Ohio, and presented by 
Clarence S. Bement, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2156-2207. Rudely chipped jasper implements, knives. 
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spear-heads, arrow-points, drills, scrapers and slick-stone fron» 
near Trenton, N. J. Explorations conducted for museum by- 
Curator. 

2208-2264. Grooved stone axe, celts, hammer-stones, pestle^ 
ceremonial object, rudely chipped implements, fragments of pot« 
tery, rudely chipped implements, spear-heads, arrow-points> 
flakes, drills and scrapers from Lumberton, Burlington County, 
N. J. Presented by F. C. Macauley and Stewart Culin,. 
EsQs., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2265. Idol from Cholula, Mexico. Deposited by. Dr. 
Robert H. Lamborn, New York, N. Y. 

2266. Arrow-point from Arizona. Presented by Curator. 

2267. Slick-stone from Trenton, N. J. Presented by 
Curator. 

2268. Arrow-point from Colorado. Presented by Curator. 

2269. Slick-stone from Trenton, N. J. Presented by 
Curator. 

2290. Skull, Etruscan, from Oivieto, Italy. Presented 
by Thomas Hockley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2271-2348. Celts, knife-like ornaments of polished stone,, 
megatamas, rudely chipped implements — one of obsidian — 
flakes, scrapers, arrow-points — one of obsidian — ^fragments of 
pottery and three bronze spear-heads, from Japan. Collected by 
P. L. JouY and deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

2349-2354. Bronze spoons and gold-plated ring from pre- 
historic graves in Corea. Collected by P. L. Jouy, and deposited 
by F. C. Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2355-2357. Core and flakes of obsidian from Island of 
Melos. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2358-2385. Grooved stone axe, grooved pebble, gorget, 
dagger, spear-heads, arrow-points, knives and drill from near 
Trenton, N. J. Presented by Thomas Hockley, Esq., Phila-^ 
delphia. Pa. 

2386-2387. Pipe from Chelsea, Mass., and another from 
Alleghany County, Pa. Presented by Clarence S. Bement,. 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2388. Pipe from Burlington County, N. J. Presented by 
Curator. 

2389-2410. Rudely chipped implements — probably unfin- 
ished objects — ^from Montgomery County, Tenn. Deposited by 
F. C. Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

241 1-2435. Contents of Redman Mound, Ross County, 
Ohio. This collection consists of a celt, chipped implements, 
flakes, arrow-points, drill, mussel and snail shells, copper beads, 
charcoal, ashes, fragments of pottery, human #id animal bones. 
Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2436-2440. Knife, arrow-points, ceremonial object and 
needle-mould from N. J. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2441-2479. Stone carving representing human head, 
whistles, human figures, pottery stamps, and small moulded clay 
heads, mostly grotesque, from Mexico. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2480-2486. Grooved stone axes and hammers from Glou- 
cester County, N. J. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2487-2488. Arrow-point and knife from Patapsco River, 
Md. Presented by John Hensley Johnson, Esq. 

2489. Pipe from Oneida County, N. Y. Deposited by F. 
C. Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2490-2491. Grooved stone axes from Bristol, Pa. Pre- 
sented by Curator. 

2492. Celt from Chiriqui. Presented by Dr. Charles S. 
DoLLEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2493. Flakes. Colorado. Presented by E. L. Berthoud, 
Esq., Golden, Colorado. 

2494-2496. Pipes from Virginia, West Virginia and Ohio. 
Presented by Joseph H. Coates, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2497-2678. A large miscellaneous collection of surface found 
objects, as axes, celts, spade, stone vessel, spear-heads, arrow- 
points, scrapers, drills, knives, bone and antler awls, cones, frag- 
ments of pottery, discoidal stones, gorgets, small ornaments, 
beads, bird-shaped stones and many pipes, from Western and 
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Southern States. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

2679. Celts from Ohio. Presented by Joseph H. Coates, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2680. Pipe from Japan. Presented by Stewart Culin, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2681-2685. Chipped flint implement, spear-head and frag- 
ments of pottery from Western and Southern States. Deposited 
by F. C. Macau«y, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2686-2747. Iron hatchet, lances, knives and bracelet ; 
bronze chain, bracelets, collar, pins, fibula, tweezers, pendant, 
tube, ring and buttons. Obsidian flakes ; bead, and clay cup, 
jugs, dishes and colander. Cylindrical whetstone. From pre- 
historic graves in Armenia. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. ' 

2748-2753. Spear-head, arrow-points, knife and drill from 
near Trenton, N. J. Presented by Curator. 

2754-2759. Chipped flint implements, arrow-points and 
flint chips from Phoenixville, Pa. Presented by F. C. Macau- 
ley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

2760-3865. Grooved stone axes, celts, chisels, hammers, 
club-heads, mortars, pestles, mijjiers, querns, pitted stones, stone 
vessels, spades, needle moulds, pipes, discoidal stones, canoe- 
shaped stones, ceremonial objects, pendants and gorgets ; also 
bone awls, bead and perforated tooth, ornaments of shell, frag- 
ments of pottery, four clay pots, chipped flint implements, 
and hundreds of spear-heads and arrow-points, drills, scrapers 
and knives. From Wisconsin. By purchase. 

3866-4002. Celts, a large chisel-like tool, spears with curved 
flanged bases, and others with plain bases, arrow-points — one of 
silver, knives, paddle-shaped implements, awls, needle-like ob- 
jects — probably fish-hooks; fish-hooks, beads, ornaments, one 
representing the human finger and many fragments of metal. 
All of native copper. From Green Lake County, Wisconsin. 
Collected by S. D. Mitchell. By purchase. 

4003-4015. Grooved stone axes, gouges, pestles, quern, 
pitted stone and other objects. From Burlington County, N. J. 
Presented by Dr. Horace G. Norton, Trenton, N. J. 
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40 1 6-4180. Grooved stone axes, hammers, gouges, pestles, 
querns, stone vessels, net-sinkers, ceremonial objects, bird- 
shaped stone, gorgets, pendants, spear-heads, arrow-points, drills, 
scrapers, knives and rudely chipped implements ; also fragments 
of pottery and clay pipe. Froni a smdl village site on bank of 
Assunpink Creek, Mercer County, N. J. Collected by Abram 
Rainear, Esq. By purchase. 

4181-4182. Modern Indian pipe and basket. Denver, 
Colorado. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, ^sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

4183-4226. A collection of forty-four examples of ancient 
Peruvian pottery. Deposited By F. C. Macauley, Esq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

4227-4235. Pottery from various southern States, and a 
vase from Mexico. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

4236. Celt from Bucks County, Pa. Presented by Jos. 
Wilson, Esq., Yardley, Pa. 

4237-4239. Feet of clay vessels and clay masks. From 
Nicaragua. Presented by Madame E. A. P. de Guerrero, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

4240-4254. Human crania, portions of skeletons, pestle, 
chipped quartz implements, knives, arrow-points and fragments 
of pottery from the shell-heaps at Pleasantville, Atlantic 
County, N. J. Explorations conducted for the museum by the 
Curator. 

4255-4368. A collection of stone implements, representing 
nearly every form of such objects found in the valley of the 
Delaware River. Many are from the neighborhood of Doyles- 
town. Pa., and others from Point Pleasant, on the Delaware. 
Among them is a remarkable series of notched pebble net- 
sinkers, two hundred and three in number, which were found 
together, buried in sand, on the bank of the river. Collected 
and presented by HenrV C. Mercer, Esq, Doylestown, Penn. 

4369-5506. A collection of polished and chipped stone im- 
plements of great variety from Ohio, Indiana and neighboring 
States. In this large series are examples of every form, proba- 
bly, of stone implements found on the surface of the ground 
along the valleys of the creeks and rivers or exposed by plow- 
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ing. There are many objects artistically fashioned from striped 
slate, a material common in Ohio, and beautiful examples of 
flint chipping, such as spear-heads, arrow-points and drills; ob- 
jects of hematite are well represented in this collection, several 
being remarkably fine specimens of this rare class of relics. 
There is also an excellent example of the curiously pitted stones 
that have been so much discussed, and a beautiful copper celt. 
Also, fourteen specimens of grotesque representations of the 
human face, moulded in clay, from Mexico. Deposited by Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5507-5546. Celts, chisel, daggers, knife and flake of flint, 
perforated stone hammers, arrow-point and whetstone from 
Scandinavia. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5557-5551. Celts of stone and bone, one in antler handle ; 
bronze razor and clay spindle-whorls from Switzerland. De- 
posited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5552-5553. Arrow-points from Italy. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

5554-5555. Bronze palstaves from France. Deposited by 
F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5556. Bronze sickle from Hungary. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

5557-5572. Bronze bracelets, pins, rings, buckles, fibula 
and ornaments from Switzerland. Deposited by F. C. Macau- 
ley, Esq. 

5573-5581. Celt from Lough Neagh, Ireland, an ancient 
clay jar and a clay pot, necklace of amber, glass and meerschaum 
beads and pin, tweezers, clasp, ornament and ring of bronze. 
From a barrow, England. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5582-5615. A collection of Italian bronzes and terra-cottas 
and pottery from Italy, Greece and Sicily. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

5616-5629. Palaeolithic 'flakes and cores from France. 
Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5630-5659. Bronze ornament from Sardinia, pottery, (an- 
cient Roman) lamps, balsamarium, bottles and objects of bronze. 
Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5660-5702. Silver bracelets and a collection of terra-cottas 
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from Cyprus, consisting not only of vessels of various shapes, 
but various forms of implements, ornaments and toys. De- 
posited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5703. Large stone mortar from Long Island. Presented 
by Stewart Culin, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

5704-5714. Chipped pebbles, a pebble such as was usually 
selected for making an implement and a mass of the matrix in 
which these rude quartzite objects, or "failures," as they are 
said to be, are found embedded. From Piney Branch, near 
Washington, D. C. Collected and presented by Wm. H. 
Holmes, Washington, D. C. and the Curator. 

5715-5717. Medicine bag, buckskin sleeves and iron-pointed 
arrow. From Pine Ridge Reservation, South Dakota. Pre- 
sented by Warren K. Moorehead, Xenia, Ohio. 

5718-5719. Stone mortars from Doylestown, Pa. Pre- 
sented by S. Edward PascIiall, Esq. 

5720-5741. A series of chipped stone implements of the 
usual patterns, from Northampton County, Pa. Explorations 
conducted for the museum by the Curator. 

5742-5750. Jasper and argillite implements from near Tren- 
ton, N. J. Collected and presented by the Curator. 

5751-5752. Gold ear-ring from Orvieto, Italy, and bronze 
phallus from Pompeii. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5753-5763. Abaci, medicine boxes, bronze mirror, tobacco 
pipes, chopsticks, and a splendid series of steel-pointed arrows 
from Japan. Deposited by C. Howard Colket, Esq., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

5764. Porcelain cup from Japan. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

5765-5766. Gourd and tea cups from Japan. Deposited by 
Stewart Culin, Esq. 

5767-5778. A collection of Japanese pottery. Deposited 
by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

5779-5786. Tortoise-shell models of jinricksha and boat ; 
and swords, daggers and spear from Japan. Deposited by C. 
Howard Colket, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

5787. Musical pipe from Japan. Deposited by Stewart 
Culin, Esq. 
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5788. Bronze lion from Japan. Deposited by C. Howard 
CoLKET, Esq. 

5789-5800. Cooking vessel, pot, tea cups, bowls, vase for 
incense and jar for spirits, from China. Deposited by Messrs. 
Macauley and Culin. 

5801-5837. Pottery and earthenware, mock money, paper 
clothes, incense, chop-sticks, plates ; brass and bronze amu- 
lets and coins from China. Deposited by Messrs. Culin and 
Macauley. 

5838-5843. Opium pipe, box for opium and the various ap- 
pliances for opium smoking, from Canton, China. Deposited by 
C. Howard Colket, Esq. 

5844. Plate from China. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, 
Esq. 

5845-5846. Brass lamp and water pipe from China. De- 
posited by C. Howard Colket, Esq. 

5847-5850. Tobacco pipes and pouch, and foot rule, from 
China. Deposited by Stewart Culin, Esq. 

5851-5874. Crania from New Ireland, South Pacific, pre- 
sented by the Provost of the University. 

5875. Ceremonial object from New Jersey. By purchase. 

5876. Socketed celt, from Finistere. Presented by John 
Lambert, Jr., Esq. 

5877-5912. Musical instrument, bow, arrows and quiver, 
shoes, sandals, hats, gun, pipe, knife, tweezers, spoons, bowls of 
metal and porcelain, adze, saw, brush, large vases, and various 
patterns of pottery, both porcelain and earthenware, from Corea. 
Presented by the Provost of the University. 

5913-5927. Perforated shells used as digging tools, from 
the southwest coast of Florida. Presented by Col. Joseph 

WiLLCOX. 

5928-5929. Shell ring, and a beautifully carved stone bird- 
pipe from Florida. Presented by Col. Joseph Willcox, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

5930. Grooved stone axe from Wissahickon Creek, Phila- 
delphia. Presented by George J. Cauffman, Germantown, Pa. 

5931-5934. Grass cloth, and grass loin cloth or girdles from 
South Africa. Presented by the Provost of the University. 
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5935-5937- Unfinished implements, others of more finished 
character; a series of flint objects from bank of Cheeshowiska 
River, Florida. Presented by Col. Joseph Willcox. This is a 
very instructive series, showing that the same general method of 
chipped implement manufacture occurred in Florida as in the 
great flint region of Ohio, and quartzite hillsides of the District 
of Columbia. 

5938-5950. A series of rudely chipped argillite and sand- 
stone pebbles or rock masses. One or more are probably 
fractured by frost, but the others are unquestionably artificial. 
They were all found in or upon the coarse Trenton gravel of 
the Delaware River Valley on the Pennsylvania shore, on Bur- 
lington Island or near Penn Valley, in the excavations made 
in 1890, in railroad building. As a whole, they may be taken 
as unmistakable evidence of palaeolithic man in the valley of the 
Delaware. Explorations conducted for the museum by Richard 
M. Ab«ott, Trenton, N. J. 

5951-5952. Notched pebble net-sinkers and slickstone from 
Burlington Island, New Jersey. Collected and presented by 
Richard M. Abbott. 

5953- Stone disc or chungk^ stone from Wissahickon Creek, 
near Germantown. Presented by William Cauffman. 

5954. Chinese shoes. Presented by Miss Cleemann, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

5955-5958. Phiale from Greece. Presented by Victor 
GuiLLOU, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

5959. Wish-stone: American. Presented by Stewart 
CuLiN, Esq. 

5960. Model of Kayak or skin boat, with wooden figure of 
seal-hunter, holding a double paddle. Also, miniature spears, 
ivory pointed ; floats, and all the equipment of an Eskimo seal 
hunter. A very valuable illustration of Arctic ethnology. Col- 
lected by William Riley, during the first Grinnell expedition 
under Dr. E. K. Kane, and presented by Dr. Hilborne T. Cres- 
soN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5961-5963. Wooden pillows from Santa Cruz and Solomon 
Islands, South Pacific, and model of canoe. Deposited by C. 
Howard Colket, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5964-5992. A collection of chipped flint implements of va- 
rious patterns and a stone ball, from Iredell County, N. C. Col- 
lected by C. Kesler, Esq. By purchase. 

5993-6019. Ceremonial object, gorget, and clay pipe stem, 
and a large series of argillite points and knives of various pat- 
terns, from Lumberton, N. J. Collected by George Middle- 
ton. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6020-6023. Cider mug from Southern Brittany, and models 
of pottery made at Finistere, Brittany. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

6024-6050. Quern, net-sinkers, celt and scraper, and a fully 
illustrative series, from Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa., on 
the Delaware River, of argillite implements of strictly palaeo- 
lithic type, and of others usually considered as belonging to a 
later period. The locality is one that might well have been occu- 
pied during glacial times, as it has been later, and that we have 
in this instance a post-palaeolithic workshop upon the site of an 
earlier industry. At present, so greatly has the original surface 
been disturbed both by man and the frequent freshets, that it is 
impossible to reach any definite conclusion as to the age and 
origin of argillite objects found here. Collected and presented 
by S. Edward Paschall, Esq., Doylestown, Pa. 

6051-6126. Net-sinkers, made by notching small, flat peb- 
bles, and a large series of argillite implements, mostly of large 
size, and many of palaeolithic type, from Point Pleasant, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, and from various points southward along 
the Delaware River, on each side of the stream, all from the 
surface. Explorations conducted for the museum by the 
Curator. 

6127. Rude argillite implement from "Trenton gravel," 
collected by R. M. Abbott. Presented by the Curator. 

6128. Quartzite implement, probably a hammer, from 
Phcenixville, Pa. Presented by R. M. Abbqtt. 

6129-61 53. Various patterns of stone implements from, 
near Trenton, N. J. Explorations conducted for the museum 
by the Curator. 

61 54-61 55. A series of rude argillite implements from the 
coarse gravels forming the base of Burlington Island, in the 
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Delaware River. These were found at a depth of two feet below 
low-tide mark, and offer by reason of their general character 
and position where found, forcible evidence of the antiquity of 
man in this region. Presented and collected by R. M. Abbott. 

6167. Glazed earthenware bottle of the Eighteenth Cen. 
tury from Mexico. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6168. Pan-pipes from Surco, Valley of Rimac, Peru. Mod- 
ern. Presented by T. M. Cleemann, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6169-6218. , A series of stone implements of the usual va- 
rieties ; and many rude argillite implements from the exposed 
gravels of the Delaware River Valley, near Trenton, N. J. Ex- 
plorations conducted for the Museum by the Curator. 

6219. Tongs for lifting coals to light smoking pipes. 
Made of brass wire. Attached is a steel rod for clearing the 
stem or bowl of pipe from obstructions. The tongs are orna- 
mented with colored glass heads. From Finistere, Brittany. 
Collected and deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6220. Human bones from Indian Island, near Shediac, 
Nova Scotia. Collected and presented by Dr. Jos. Hayes, 
Spring Hill, Nova Scotia. 

6221-6325. A large series of the various forms of knives, 
spear-heads and arrow-points of chert, jasper and quartz, such 
as are found in such remarkable abundance in the valley of the 
Yadkin River, North Carolina. The material of which these 
are made appears not to lend itself to fine workmanship in the 
art of flint chipping, but the variety of forms is remarkable. 
Certain patterns, which occur very sparingly in the Middle 
States, are abundantly represented in this collection, while 
others, of simple design and common further north and along 
the Atlantic seaboard, are almost wanting. As a rule, these 
North Carolina •* points" are much larger than similar objects 
found elsewhere. Collected in Iredell County, North Carolina, 
by C. W. Kesler, Esq. By purchase. 

6326-6337. Jasper "sword ** from Cape May County, N. J. 
Celts, spear-head, grooved club-head, ceremonial objects, slab of 
mica and discoidal stone from nearYrenton, N. J. Explorations 
conducted for the Museum by the Curator. 
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6348. Pipe from Lancaster County, Pa. Deposited by F. 
C. Macauley, Esq. 

6339. Fragments of small clay pot from Cape May County, 
N. J. Presented by Frank B. Lee, Trenton, N. J. 

6340. Clay pot from Burlington County, N. J. By purchase. 

6341. Mortar from Doylestown, Pa. Presented by S. Ed- 
ward Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 

6342-6344. Bone awl, whetstone and jasper flakes, from 
South Table Mountain, Colorado. Presented by E. L. Berth- 
cud, Esq., Golden, Colorado. 

6345-6350. Whetstone, rings and pin of bronze and frag- 
ments of cloth preserved by contact with copper. From Ar- 
menia. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6351-6352. Spear-head and arrow-points of argillite, from 
AUoway's Creek, Salem County, N. J. Presented by Wm. H. 
Lawson, Esq., Salem, N. J. 

6353-6363. Flint arrow-points, bone awls, scraper, harpoon 
and a fish- spine needle from Cayuga County, New York. De- 
posited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6364. Circular stone dish or " mill " from Western Penn- 
sylvania. Presented by Curator. 

6365-6371. Pottery of various patterns from Peru, and 
brick with low relief decoration from Mexico. Deposited by 
Wilson Eyre, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

V 6372-6392. Horn tumbler, statuettes, both modem ; and 
ribbon, cloth, feathers, grass — originally a mask with quipu at- 
tached — fifteen pieces of pottery of various patterns, calabash 
bowl with ribbon and twine, from Ancon, Peru. Deposited by 
Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, New York, N. Y. 

6393-6408. Ring, beads — many of gold — , bone and shell 
ornaments, silver disc, worked shell and fragments of pottery 
from Florida. Presented by Col. Jos. Willcox in part, and in 
part by purchase. 

6409. Vase from Panama. Presented by Dr. Chas. S. 
Dolley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

64 1 0-64 1 2. Balsamarium from Jewish catacombs at Rome, 
lamp from Cloaca Maxima, Rome, and a Zuni bowl from New 
Mexico. Presented by Dr. Chas. S. Dolley. 
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6413- Pearl and bone fish-hook from South Pacific. Pre- 
sented by James R. Angney. 

6414. Pointed polished stone from Burlington County^ 
N. J. Presented by Curator. 

6415-6423. Grooved axes, spear-head, knife, pipe, pendant^ 
worked stone and fragments of pottery, from Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Presented by Curator. 

6424-6442. A collection of stone and bone objects, and 
several brass arrow-points and a fish-hook, all of Indian manu- 
facture. In this series is included a small human image of 
bone, that remarkaby resembles the Nampa, Nevada, stone image^ 
reported to have come from bottom of an artesian well. From 
central New York. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6443. Flint arrow-point from Quakertown, Pa. Presented 
by Otto Roenig. 

6444. Quartz arrow-points from Maryland. Presented by 
Dr. Jos. de B. Abbott, Bristol, Pa. 

6445-6446. Copper awls, one with bpne handle. From In- 
diana. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6448-6452. Bronze pin from Peru, and arrow-points of 
quartz and jasper from Connecticut and Texas. Presented by 
T. M. Cleemann, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

6453-6468. Arrow-points from Oregon, and others from 
valley of the Potomac, Maryland. Deposited by F. C. Macauley^ 
Esq. 

6449-6479. Arrow-points and other forms of chipped flint 
implements from near Trenton, N. J. Explorations conducted 
for the museum by Curator. 

6480-6481. Pipes, one of catlinite, from near Lake Super- 
ior; the other from North Carolina. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

6482. Rubbing stone from Englewood, N. J. Presented 
by Dr. E. W. Clarke, Englewood, N. J. 

6483-6485. Flint scraper and arrow-points from near 
Trenton, N. J. Presented by Curator. 

6486-6541. A. collection of spear-heads, arrow-points and 
other forms of chipped flint implements from central New 
York. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 
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6542-6555- A series of stone implements, mostly of ar- 
gillite, from Point Pleasant, Bucks County, Pa. Explorations 
conducted for the Museum by the Curator. 

6556. Large grooved pebble, used as hammer or club-head, 
from Gloucester County, N. J. Presented by Rev. J. Y. Burk. 

6557. Human femora from shell-heaps at Pleasantville, 
Atlantic County, N. J. Presented by Henry Lake, Esq. 

6558. Human skeleton from shell-heaps at Pleasantville, 
Atlantic County, N. J. Collected by Henry Lake, Esq. By 
purchase. 

6559. Chipped flint knife, from Englewood, N. J. Pre- 
sented by Dr. Edward W. Clarke. 

6560-6562. Chipped argillite implements from Bucks 
County, Pa. Collected by Richard M. Abbott, and presented 
by Curator. 

6563-6569. Quarts implements and fragments of pottery 
from Lumberton, N. J. Presented by Stewart Culin, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

6570-6574. Flint knife from Virginia and arrow-points 
from Ohio. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6575-6592. Chipped flint implements, spear-heads, drills, 
celt, pendant, ceremonial objects, net-sinker, perforated pebble, 
animal sculpture, necklace and shell beads from Seneca and 
Cayuga Counties, N. Y. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

6593-6602. Clay bowl with series of small clay balls, from 
Peru, and idols, spindle-whorls, fragments of tapestry and Ms. 
on Maguey from Mexico. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, 
Esq. 

' 6603. Perforated gold disc or flat bead from Cape May 
County, N. J. Collected and presented by Curator. 

6604-6689. A collection of chipped slate, quartz and jasper 
implements of usual forms, with celts, grooved axes, hammers, 
ceremonial objects, steatite pot and fragments of pottery, from 
York, Pa. Collected and presented by Atreus Wanner, Esq., 
York, Pa. 

6690-6699. Slate spades, needle-moulds and arrow-points 
from neighborhood of Doylestown, Pa. Presented by Curator. 

6700-6737. Celt, ceremonial object, rubbing stone and 
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cliipped flint implements of various patterns from neighbor- 
liood of Trenton, N. J. Explorations conducted for the 
museum by Curator. 

6738-6747. Fragments of human bones, arrow-points, 
shell ornament and broken mortar from shell-heaps at Pleasant- 
ville, Atlantic County, N. J. Collected by R. M. Abbott and 
Curator. Explorations conducted for the museum by Curator. 
6748-6771. Pitted stone, arrow-points and fragments of 
pottery from neighborhood of Trenton, N. J. Explorations 
conducted for the museum by Curator. 

6772-6782. Grooved stone axe, celt, large, finely chipped 
implements of several patterns, arrow-points, knives and scraper. 
Presented by Dr. H. D. Garrison, Chicago, 111. 

6783-6853. Grooved stone axes, celt, pestle, stone balls, 
pipes and chipped flint implements of the usual form from 
North Carolina. Collected by C. W. Kesler, Esq., and in part 
presented by him. Also, by purchase. 

6854-6867. Plummets, spoon, disc and ornaments of shell, 
flint, anow-points and fragments of pottery from Punta Rassa, 
Florida. By purchase. 

6868. Copper knife from Indiana. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

6869-^879. Perforated shark's teeth used as ornaments, 
with glass, brass and gold beads and gold disc from Punta Rassa, 
Florida. By purchase. 

6880-6992. Grooved stone axes, celts and a large series of 
chipped implements, many of exquisite workmanship. Also 
large ornamented fragments of pottery. Collected in Sullivan 
County, Indiana, and presented by Carl Edelheim, Esq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

6993-6994. Cranium and human bones from Madison, Wis- 
consin. Presented by Dr. A. J. Ward, Madison, Wisconsin. 

6995-7015. Celts, spade, ceremonial objects, pipe, polished 
stone implements and large chipped flint spear-heads and knives. 
Also four bone awls, from Warren and Hamilton Counties, Ohio. 
Discoidal stone, polished, of red porphyry, from Marshall 
County, 111. By purchase. 

7016-7037. Cranium and portions of human skeletons, 
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pipe, celt, ornaments of stone and hematite, spear-head, arrow- 
points, scraper, fragments of flint, copper beads, shells and 
charcoal. From mound in Portage County, Ohio. By purchase. 

7038. Jasper lance-head from Danville, Tennessee. De- 
posited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

7039-7048. Sioux Indian horsehair noose, whip and rattle ; 
divining rod from Peru ; game of " Go " from Japan ; bronze 
vessel from Persia, and knife and fork from Norway. Presented 
by the Provost of the University. 

7049-71 10. Chop-sticks and knife in case ; purse, bracelet, 
pictures, spectacles, mortar and pestle, divining splints and 
many other objects referring to the everyday life of the Chi- 
nese ; also glazed earthenware figures of saints, genii, goddesses 
and conjurors; with games of chess, checkers and cards from 
every quarter of the globe. Deposited by Stewart Culin, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

71 1 1. Pack of Spanish playing cards, used in Peru. Pre- 
sented by T. M. Cleemann, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

71 12-7122. Playing cards from China and Japan. De- 
posited by Stewart Culin, Esq. 

7 1 23-7 1 24. Playing cards from Japan. Presented by B. S. 
Lyman, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

7125-7183. A series of games of many kinds from China, 
Japan, Europe and the United States. Deposited by Stewart 
Culin, Esq. 

7184-7257. A series of pipes for tobacco smoking, mostly 
modern, and of European manufacture. Deposited by Stewart 
Culin, Esq. 

7258-7304. Ancient pottery from Peru, and comparatively 
modern pottery from Europe and Asia ; also carved figures in 
wood and ivory, bronze amulet and candlesticks from Japan, and 
a magnificently carved cup from China, of rhinoceros horn. De- 
posited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

7305. Pair of moccasins from Minnesota* Presented by 
the Provost of the University. 

7306-7310. Hook-shaped implement and spoon made of 
shell, from Barbadoes ; flint dagger and perforated stone ham- 
mers from Denmark. Presented by Joseph H. Coates, Esq. 
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73ii~7364' A series of stone implements, consisting of 
grooved axe, hammers, spear-heads, arrow-points, flint knives 
and drill, from Schuylkill County, Pa. ; Montgomery County, 
Tenn., and Eastern Virginia. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, 
Esq. 

7365-7376. Eleven specimens of pottery and a celt from 
Nicaragua. The largest example of the pottery in this splendid 
series is a magnificent oval vessel, fifteen inches in diameter 
and eleven inches high. The opening is circular, and surround- 
ing it is a series of narrow, incised lines, ten in number, sepa- 
rated unequally by five single lines. The intervening spaces are 
colored a deep rich red or mahogany. The ornamentation is 
very effective, and probably no finer example of ancient Ameri- 
can pottery is to be found in any museum. The smaller objects 
are shallow dishes supported on three legs, often grotesquely 
moulded, and the whole painted in an artistic manner. De- 
posited by Madame E. A. P. de Guerrero, Philadelphia, Pa. 

7377-7385. Helmets from Japan ; fan from Samoa ; terra 
cotta representation of face of Christ, made in fourteenth cen- 
tury, and tile from Germany. Deposited by F. C. Macauley, 
Esq. 

7386-7387. Pipe and tray, the former from France, the 
latter from Japan. Presented by Victor Guillou, Esq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

7388-7390. Puzzles, one wooden ; the others of brass wire. 
Deposited by Stewart Culin, Esq. 

7391. Playing cards from Brittany. Deposited by F. C. 
Macauley, Esq. 

7392-7393. Pipe and wooden stem, wrapped in rattan splint. 
Presented by Victor Guillou, Esq. 

7394-7428. A large and valuable series of ethnological ob- 
jects, both of metal and pottery, including silver and bronze 
ornaments, a Persian battle-axe and steel shirt of mail ; plates 
and other forms of ware from England, France, Germany, Italy 
and China, many historically very old. 

7429-^7459. Pottery, pipes, daggers, swords, sabres, ink-horn 
and signets from Turkey, India and Malayan Archipelago. De- 
posited by C. Howard Colket, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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7460-7462. Shrine, bowl with figure of deity from India, 
and egg-shaped conjuring box from China. Deposited by 
Stewart Culin, Esq. 

7463-7474. A series of ethnological objects from China, 
Japan, Arabia, Turkey, New Zealand and Australia. Among 
these are valuable boomerangs, war-club, and many of the pecu- 
liar horse trappings in use among the Arabs. Deposited by C. 
Howard Colket, Esq. 

7475. A green glazed earthenware ewer from Turkey. 
Deposited by F. C. Macauley, Esq. 

7476-7493. Grooved stone axes from various localities in 
the United States ; a series of celts and a rare form of hammer 
made from a peb.ble. Also four chipped and polished celts from 
Scandinavia and an obsidian core. Presented by Joseph H. 
CoATES, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa. 

7494-7495. A series of chips, broken pebbles, unfinished 
and broken spear-heads and arrow-points, with small stone 
pebhle-hammers ; the whole being the refuse left upon the one- 
time site of an ancient Indian arrow-maker. It is interesting 
to note in this large mass of refuse that the majority oif arrow- 
points, spear-heads, drills and other forms of small chipped stone 
implements were made directly from pebbles not materially 
larger than the intended object, and so cast doubt upon the 
claim for the larger and ruder chippings that they represent the 
initial stages of arrow-point manufacture. However it may hold 
elsewhere, it is certain that the Indians of the Delaware Valley 
were sufficiently skilled in the flint chipping art to be able to 
reduce small pebbles to the required form ; and as there is also 
found in the same region an abundance of large but carefully 
shaped and chipped implements, for which we can only guess a 
purpose, on village sites, it becomes more than a probability 
that the so-called "failures" of the Potomac Valley were, at 
least often, used for definite purposes and really finished imple- 
ments. Be this as it may, in the Valley of the Delaware we find 
no evidence to consider them otherwise. It is interesting, fur- 
ther, to note that the refuse of this "workshop" contains no 
trace of argillite, and no fragment of any form but what we all 
know as Indian implements. Mingled with the mass were 
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several fragments of polished stone celts. The second series is 
one of argillite chips and flakes exclusively. It was discovered 
by being exposed after a landslide ; the whole mass resting in a 
bed of sand, about fifteen inches from the present surface. 
Tbere are about two hundred pieces. There were not found 
-with them or near by any broken or unfinished objects, and it 
iwould appear that on the spot one or more implements had been 
made, and the refuse left lying on the ground. They doubtless 
iw^ere on the ground when left by the man who made them, but 
^were found in the ground at a significant depth. We must ac- 
count for their becoming so deeply buried, which was not by any 
rapid process probably, and from all appearances antedate the 
soil-making period, and so are referable to a time early in the 
occupation of the Delaware River Valley by man. Not so far 
back as the closing stages of the glacial period, but doubtless 
prior to the advent of the jasper and quartz-using Indians. These 
two finds are from the bluff facing the Delaware River, south of 
Trenton, N. J. Collected and presented by Richard M. 
Abbott. 

7496-7500. Fragment of early Spanish pottery and human 
bones from a mound on the west coast of Florida. Collected 
and presented by Colonel Joseph Willcox, Philadelphia, Pa. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

From the Curator, — Pre-Historic Fishing in Europe and 
North America, by Chas. Rau. Washington, 1884, 4to. An- 
nual Reports: Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1877-1888; 
6 vols., 4to. United States Geological Survey. West iCHDth Me- 
ridian. Vol. VII, Archaeology. Washington, 1879, 4to. Chro- 
nological History of Plants, by Chas. Pickering. Boston, 1879, 
4to. Contributions to North American Ethnology. Vols. I, 
III, IV, V. Washington. North American Indians, by Geo. 
Catlin. London, 1844. 2vols., 8vo. Notes in Europe, by Geo*. 
Catlin, New York, 1848. 2 vols., 8vo. Collections Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. Vol VI, 3d series, Boston, 1837, 8vo. 
Historical Collections Louisiana and Florida, 2d series, by B. 
F. French. New York, 1875, 8vo. Historical Collections Lou- 
isiana, Pt. II, by B. F. French. Philadelphia, 1850, 8vo. Ana- 
huac, by E. B. Tylor, London, n. d. The Lenape and their Le- 
gends, by D. G. Brinton. Philadelphia, 1885, 8vo. Rig Veda 
Americanus, by D. G. Brinton. Philadelphia, 1890, 8vo. Early 
History of Mankind, by E. B. Tylor. London, 1890, 8vo. 
Mental Evolution in Man, by Gep. J. Romanes. New York, 
1889, 8vo. Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, by 
John Evans. London, 1872, 8vo. Ancient Bronze Implements 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by John Evans. New York, 1881. 
Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins, London, 1880, 8vo. 
Pre-Historic Man, by Daniel Wilson. London, 1865, 8vo. Pre- 
Historic Annals of Scotland, by Daniel Wilson. London, 1863, 
2 vols., 8vo. Cyprus, by Gen. L. P. di Cesnola. New York, 
1878, 8vo. Nicaragua, by E. G. Squier. New York, 1852, 2 
vols., 8vo. History, Manners and Customs of the Indian Na- 
tions, by Rev. John Heckewelder. Philadelphia, 1876, 8vo. 
North Americans of Antiquity, by John T. Short. New York, 
1880, 8vo. Antiquities of the Southern Indians, by Chas. C. 
Jones, Jr. New York, 1873, 8vo. The Ice Age in North 
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Ameica, by G. Frederick Wright. New York, 1889, 8vo. 
Fort Ancient, by Warren K. Moorehead. Cincinnati, 1890, 8vo. 
Primitive Industry, by Chas. C. Abbott. Salem, Mass., 1881, 
8vo. Annual Reports of Peabody Museum, 1868-1879. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 2 vols., 8vo. Archaeology of Ohio, by M. C. Read. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 8vo. Flint Chips, by Edward T. Stevens. 
London, 1870, 8vo. Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, by 
Sven Nilsson ; edited and with an introduction by Sir John 
Lubbock. London, 1868, 8vo. Archaeologia Americana, Vol. I. 
Worcester, Mass, 1820. American Antiquities, by Josiah Priest. 
Albany, 1834, 8vo. Notes on State of Virginia, by Thomas 
Jefferson. Philadelphia, 1801. Stone Age in New Jersey (re- 
print from American Naturalist), Salem, Mass., 1872, 8vo. 
Stone Age in New Jersey (reprint from Smithsonian Annual 
Report for 1875), 8vo. Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan, 
by John L. Stevens. New York, 1852, 2 vols., 8vo. Pre-Historic 
• Phases, by Hodder M. Westropp. London, 1872, 8vo. Annual 
Report of Geological Survey of Pennsylvania for 1887. Harris- 
burg, 1889. Pre-Historic Races of the United States, by J. W. 
Foster, Chicago, 1873, 8vo. Antiquity of Man, by Sir Chas. 
Lyell. London, 1873, 8vo. Rude Stone Monuments, by James 
Fergusson. London, 1872, 8vo. Among the Indians of Guiana, 
by Everard F. im Thurn. London, 1883, 8vo. New Sweden, 
by Thomas Campanius. Translated by Peter S. DuPonceau. 
Philadelphia, 8vo. History of Virginia, by Capt. John Smith. 
Richmond re-print. Richmond, Va., 1819. 2 vols., 8vo. Prim- 
itive Culture, by E. B. Tylor. London, 1871, 2 vols., 8vo. Pre- 
Historic Times, by Sir John Lubbock. London, 1869, 8vo. 
The Origin of Civilization, by Sir John Lubbock. London, 
1870, 8vo. Climate and Time, by James Croll. New York, 
187s, i2mo. The Lenipe Stone, by H. C. Mercer. New York, 
1885, i2mo. History of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by Ga- 
briel Thomas. London, 1698 (Reprint). Samoa, by George 
Turner. London, 1884. Edited by E. B. Tylor. i2mo. 
Notes on the Floridian Peninsula, by D. G. Brinton. Philadel- 
phia, 1859, i2mo. Man's Origin and Destiny, by J. P. Lesley. 
Philadelphia, 1868, 8vo. The Mound Builders, by J. P. MacLean. 
Cincinnati; 1879, i2mo. Studies in Science and Religion, by 
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G. Frederick Wright. Andover, 1882, i2mo. The Genesis of the 
Earth and Man. Edited by R. S. Poole. London, i860. Nat- 
ural History of the Human Species, by Charles Hamilton 
Smith. London, 1859, i2mo. Ancient America, by John D. 
Baldwin. New York, 1872, i2mo. Pre-Historic Nations, by 
John D. Baldwin. New York, 1872, i2mo. The Races of Man, 
by Oscar Peschel. New York, 1876, i2mo. The Great Ice 
Age, by James Geikie. New York, 1875. Grave Mounds and 
their Contents, by Llewellyn Jewitt. London, 1870, i2mo. 
The Races of Man, by Charles Pickering. London, 1851, i2mo. 
Champlain's Expeditions : Papers relating to Mon. deDenou- 
ville's Expedition. Papers relating to the Iroquois. Rev. 
Gideon Hawley's Journey to Oghquaga. Papers relating to 
Mon. de LaBarre's Expedition. Papers relating to De Cour 
Celle*s and De Lacey's Expeditions. New York Historical 
Collections. Various dates. 

Pamphlets — Problems of American Archaeology, by J. W.- 
Powell. Fortinty February, 1890. Notice of Some Fossil Human 
Bones, by Prof. Joseph Leidy. Transactions of Wagner Insti- 
tute, Element of Terror in Primitive Art, by Barr Ferree. 
Manufacture and Use of Aboriginal Stone Implements, by 
Gerard Fowke. Popular Errors in Regard to Mound Builders, 
by Gerald Fowke. Israelite and Indian, by Garrick Mallery. Evi- 
dences of the Antiquity of Man in Eastern North America, by 
Charles C. Abbott. Palaeolithic Man in Eastern and Central 
North America, by Hilborne T. Cresson, G. Frederick Wright, 
C. C. Abbott and F. W. Putnam. The Aborigines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by O. T. Mason, W. J. McGee, Thomas Wil- 
son, S. V. Proudfit, W. H. Holmes, Elmer R. Reynolds and 
James Mooney. Who are the American Indians } by H. W. 
Henshaw. Geology of the Head of Chesapeake Bay, by W. J. 
McGee. Antiquity of Man in North America, by A. R. Wal- 
lace. {Nineteenth Century ^ November, 1887.) Chipp^ed Stone 
Implements, by F. W. Putnam. Transactions of Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Washington, 1 881-1882. Annual Report of Cana- 
dian Institute, 1 888-1 889. Pre-historic Archaeology of North 
America, by Henry W. Haynes. (From Winsor's History.) 
Descendants of Palaeolithic Man in America, by C. C. Abbott. 
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{Popular Science Monthly, December, 1889.) Recent Find in 
Trenton Gravels, by C. C. Abbott. (Boston Society of Natural 
History.) Archaeology of Potomac Tide-Water Region, by O. 
T. Mason ; and Palaeolithic Period in District of Columbia, by 
Thomas Wilson. Conventionalism in Ancient American Art, 
by F. W. Putnam. {Essex Institute Bulletin^) 

By Purchase, — Anthropology, by Paul Topinard. London, 
1890. 8vo. 

History of Ancient Pottery, by Samuel Birch, F.S. A. Lon- 
don, 1888. Two vols. 8vo. 

From the Museum, — Primer Catologo del Museo de Pro- 
ductos Argentinos. Buenos Aires, 1889. 

From the Author, — Petroglyph from the Island of St. Vin- 
cent, by D. G. Brinton. , 

Ffom the Author, — Anthropology and Pre-Historic Archae- 
ology at Chicago Exposition, by Thomas Wilson. 

From the Authors, — Cradle of Semites, by D. G. Brinton 
and Morris Jastrow. 

From Col, Joseph Willcox, — Gold and Silver Ornaments from 
Florida, by George F. Kunz. Gold Ornaments from United 
States of Colombia, by George F. Kunz. Portrait Pipe from 
San Salvador, by A. E. Douglass. Gold Ornament from Flor- 
ida, by A. E. Douglass. 

From F, C, Macauley, — Descriptive Collection of Gold Orna- 
ments from South America, by Bryce-Wright. London, 1885. 
Handbook of the Jouy Collection of Corean and Chinese Art. 
New York, 1888. 

From the Museum, — Projet d'une Exposition Retrospective 
Argentine. Lettre de M. Henry A. Ward sur les Mus6es Ar- 
gentins. Le Musee de la Plata, par Francisco P. Moreno, 1890. 

From the Curator, — L' Homme Tertiaire, par le Marquis de 
Nadaillac, Paris, 1885. Les Pierres a Cupules, par M. deNadail- 
lac. Les Mound Builders ; Les D^covertes R6centes en Am6- 
rique; De la P^riode Glaciare ; La Poterie chez les anciens habi- 
tants de TAm^rique ; Empreintes de pieds humains de Carson 
(Nevada) ; Les Pipes et le Tabac. Same author. Okadaira 
Shell Mound at Hitachi, by I. Hjima and C. Sasaki, Tokio, 
1883. Geology of the Environs of Tokio, by David Brauns, 
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Tokio, 1 88 1. Onandaga Indian Names of Plants, by W. M. 
Beauchamp. {Torrey Botanical Club^ October^ 1 888.) Upper 
Beaches and Deltas of the Glacial Lake Agassiz, by Warren 
Upham, Washington, 1887. Retention and Loss of the Hair, 
by T. Wesley Mills {Canadan Record of Science), Unity of 
the Human Race, by Charles Caldwell, Cincinnati, 1852. Sketch 
of Natchez Indians, by E. L. Berthoud, Golden, Colorado, 1886. 
Christian Evolutionism, by Daniel S. Martin, New York, 1887. 
Madisonville Prehistoric Cemetery, by F. W. Langdon, M. D., 
Cincinnati, 1881. Glacial Deposits in New England, by War- 
ren Upham, Salem, Mass., 1880. Man in the Tertiaries, by 
Edward S. Morse, Salem, Mass., 1884. Onondaga Customs, by 
W. M. Beauchamp. What is Anthropology ? by Otis T. Mason, 
Washington, 1882. Origin of Languages, by Horatio Hale, 
Cambridge, 1886. Indian Picture Rocks in Fayette County, 
Pa., by J. Sutton Wall, 1884. Proceedings of Davenport Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. Vol. IV, 1886. Transactions of Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Vol. VI, 1881-83. Anthropophagy, 
by C. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y., 1886. Moral and Material 
Progress Contrasted, by Lester F. Ward, 1885. Names of the 
Gods in Kiche Myths, Central America, by D. G. Brinton, 1881. 
Boulder Mosaics in Dakota, by J. E. Todd, 1886. Prehistoric 
Archaeology (Icon. Encyc), by D. G. Brinton, 1886. 
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